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GLEANINGS IN FAMILY HISTORY FROM THE ANTRIM COAST. 



THE MacAULAYS and MACARTNEYS. 

It would be difficult to trace the name of MacAulay to its original form, or determine the country 
to which those who first bore it originally belonged. The general impression is, that the proge- 
nitore of the MacAulajs were Northmen, who visited the British Isles at various times in the 
capacity of marauders, or perhaps occasionally as 'colonists. The oldest forms of the name on record 
are Amlaf, Amhib, Aulaih, and Olaf, which occur frequently as designations among the northern 
Vikingar, and which are now anglicised Aulay and Amlay, in the surnames MacAulay and Macamley. 
The name does not appear in the Annals of Ireland until the year 851 ; and Dr. O'Donovan thinks 
that it " was never in use among the Irish until about the close of the eighth century, when they 
adopted it from the Danes, with whom they then began to form intermarriages." He states, how- 
ever, that the name Amtutlgaidh was known among the Irish from the earliest period of their history, 
that it also is now anglicised Aulay, and is possibly of cognate origin with the Dano-Irish words 
already mentioned, although not precisely identical with them.* 

The Annals of Ulster, at the year 851, record on invasion of Ulster by Amlaih, the King of 
Lochlin (Norway), and the exaction by him of a tribute from the inhabitants. In 856, we read of 
a great army in Meath, commanded by Amlaib and Ivar, and composed of Norwegians and Irish. 
The latter were commanded by a native Irish chieftain, named Gearlail, or Kervel. In 865, Amlaib 
and his chieftains, followed by all the Northmen in Ireland and Scotland, plundered the Picts. In 
867 he Ijumed the city of Armagh, massacred many of the inhabitants, and carried away vast quan- 
tities of valuable booty. In 869, Amlaib and Ivar (who seems to have been a royal personage also) 
blockaded Dublin for the space of four months, and afterwards destroyed the greater part of the city. 
In the following year, they returned to Dublin with 200 ships, landed with booty from Scotland, 
and carrying a multitude of English, Welsh, and Pictish prisoners. A prince named Amlaff was 

» BatUe of Magli Bath, pp. 242 and 290— The folloiriiig " In Tirechan's Auiotaliona on the Life of St. Patrick, 

notice is preserved in the Book of Lecan : " Cam Amhal- preserved in the Book of Armagh, a MS. supposed to he of 

gaidh, i.e. of Amhalgaidh, son of Fiachra Elgaidh, son of the seventh century, we find it stated that ' when Patrick 

Batlii, son of Piachra. It is by him that this cam was went up to the plain which is called Foirrgea of the sons of 

formed, for the purpose of holding a meeting of the Hy- A-wley, to divide it among the sons of Awley^ he built there 

Amhalgaidh around it every year, and to view his ships and a quadrangular church of moist earth, because wood was 

fleet going and coming, and as a place of interment for not near at hand.' " — lUd. page 126. 
himself." — See Pitrie'a Essay on tM Mound Towers, p. 108. 
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slain at the battle of Temora, in the year 979 ; and in 980, Amlafif, described as the last Danish 
king of Dublin, retired from his, no doubt very troublesome, position, to find rest and peace in the 
holy island of lona. The descendants of these AmlafTs had Mae prefixed to their names, and we 
often afterwards meet with the surnames of MaoAmlaibs, or MaoAmlafls, anglicised generally 
MacAuhys, and sometimes Macamlays. In the same way, the name was introduced into Scotland, 
and seems to have been more generally adopted there than in this country. In the year 976, 
Olav« MacOlave, or Aulay MacAulay, the king of Albany, was slain by Kenneth, son of Malcolm, 
an event which is recorded by Tighernaoh and the Annak of Ulster. The Amlaffs or Aulays, and 
afterwards the MacAmlaffs, were numerous in the north of England, and came, no doubt, from the 
same northern stock.'' 

But the Isle of Man and a few of the smaller' islands off the Scottish coasts, (dependencies for 
a time of Norway,) seem to have had peculiar attractions for this race. The name there took the 
form of Olaf, or Olave, which seems to have been drawn directly from the North. In the year 
1102, Olave, or Aulay, was elected King of the Isles (including Man), and reigned forty years. 
He was a pacific prince — or perhaps he should rather be described as a politic ruler, since he con- 
trived to live during his long reign in such close alliance with Irish and Scottish kings, as not only 
to afford them no pretext for attacking his dominions, but induced them, on the contrary, to protect 
him against the assaults of others. His queen, Afreca, was daughter of Fergus, prince of Galloway. 
One of his daughters was married to Somhairle, or Sorley, thane of Argyle, and ancestor of the 
MacDonnells. Olave was treacherously slain, in the year 1142, by his own nephew, at the harbour 
of Ramso, now Ramsay, in the Isle of Man, while engaged at a conference. In 1143 he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Godred, who reigned thirty years, during a long period of which he had to con- 
tend for his throne against the attempt of Somhairle, his brother-in-law. He left his crown to his 
youngest son, Olave or Aulay, a boy of only ton years of age ; but the inhabitants of Man preferred 
to have Ronald, or Randall, the half-brother of the latter, to rule over them. Randall gave to his 
brother Olave, the Lewis, which, although much larger than any of the other isles, is com- 
paratively barren. When the latter had resided in that sequestered place for a time, he dis- 
covered that the island was not sufS^oient to afford to him and his followers the bare necessaries 
of life. He went, therefore, to his brother, and thus confidentially addressed him : — " Brother, 
my Lord and Sovereign, thou art aware that the Kingdom of the Isles is my birthright," 
(as being the only Ugitimate son of his father,) " but as the Almighty hath appointed thee to 
rule over them, I envy thee not this dignity. Let me only entreat thee to bestow upon me some 
province in which I can live creditably, as the Lewis, which thou hast assigned to me, is unsuffi- 
cient for my support." 

Randall did not meet him, however, in the same brotherly spirit. His selfish fears were instantly 

b Chalmers's Catedrnda, Tol. i., pp. 387, 338. 
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awakened, and he had Olave bound and sent to Scotland, where he remained in priaon for seven years. 
At the end of that period William, King of Scotland, issued an order for the release of all prisoners 
throughout his kingdom, and the Manx prince was thus restored to liberty. He returned directly 
to the court of his unkind half-brother, in Man, and soon afterwards went on a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of St. James of Compostella. On his return he married the daughter of a nobleman in 
Kintire, a sister of Eandall'a queen, and was granted the Lewis once more as a place of residence. 
Kot long after his marriage he was divorced from his wife, by the authority of the Church, because 
of her being the cousin of a woman who had formerly lived with him as wife or concubine. 
Kandall's queen, enraged at the separation of her sister, soon fomented a quarrel between her hus- 
band and Olave. She privately instigated her son Godred, then residing at the island of Slcye, to 
visit the Lewis for the purpose of slaying Olave. The latter, however, had notice of the 
assassin's approach, and escaped, with a few attendants, to the castle of Ferchar, thane or Earl of 
Ross, whose daughter, Christina, he had married soon after his divorce. His hasty exit from the 
Lewis left the island without protection, and when Godred landed he pillaged the place, and 
massacred many of the inhabitants. 

Olave or Aulay, in conjunction with one Paul Balkason, (who is described as a brave warrior, 
and sheriff of Skye,) determined to return Godred's bloody visit, and not finding the latter at his 
usual residence in Skye, they followed him to lona, two miles distant, where they cut to pieces all 
his people, and perpetrated certain barbarous cruelties on his own person. This affair happened in 
the year 1223. Aulay' s blood seems now to have been thoroughly up, for in the succeeding summer 
he and his Mend Paul made the tour of the islands, exacting hostages from all the insular chiefs as 
they proceeded, and concluded the voyage by casting anchor, with a fleet of thirty-two ships, off the 
Isle of Man. This proceeding brought Bandall to reason, and he agreed to a partition of the 
Kingdom of the Isles with Anlay ; an arrangement which was not satisfactory, however, and as in most 
other similar cases, the sword was made the arbiter between the contending parties. Randall was 
assisted by Alan, the prince of Galloway, and others of his queen's coimexions; but Aulay was the 
more popular with the Islesmen, and had help from their simple hearts and strong arms. The result 
was, that the sceptre of the whole island-kingdom was wrested from Randall's grasp, after he had 
held it for the long period of thirty-e^ht years. He attempted to regain what he had thus lost, 
but was slain at the battle of Ting-wd, in Man, on St. Valentine's Day, of the year 1228. Aulay 
died in St. Patrick's Isle, on the 12th of June, 1237, and was interred in the abbey of Rushin, in 
Man, having reigned eleven years as sole monarch of the Mes, viz., two years during Randall's life, 
and nine after his decease. In 1266 his son Magnus died, and in the following year the sovereignty 
of Man and the Isles was transferred to Alexander, the Scottish king." The Olavesona, or MaoAulays, 
for some centuries afterwards continued to hold a leading and influential position in the Isles and 
« See Chronicon Mannia ei Imularum, at the dates aiove mentioiied. 
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on the Scottish coast. The Lewis (written in modem Gaelic Leodhas, and in early times 
Leoghas,') is still a home for many of the MacAulaidh, or descendants of Olave. They 
are settled at ITig, in the south-west quarter, whilst the Morrisons and MacLeods occupy the 
other portion of the island. These several families, although generaUy forming a confederation, 
have had many violent conflicts among themselves, and their old battle-fields can stiU be pointed 
to by their descendants of the present day. The MaoAulays of the Lewis were represented at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century by Donald Cam MacAulay, a man remarkable for per- 
sonal strength and daring. During a fierce struggle that raged between the Lewis-men and the 
MacKenzies, Donald Cam, or crooked Donald, as the nick-name implies, climbed up the perpen- 
dicular wall of Carloway Gastle, at the dead of night, by means of a dirk in each hand, which he stuck 
in between the courses of stones as he ascended, and succeeded in overpowering the sleeping garrison. 
One of his descendants, a Presbyterian minister of Skye, was remarkable for bodily strength. 
Another, Aulay MacAulay, was a pastorintheislandofHarris, and trained five of his sons as clergy- 
men, and one, Zachary, was made a lawyer. Kenneth, one of the clergymen, was settled at 
Ardnamurchan, and wrote a Eiitory of St. KUda. He had the honour of a visit from Dr. Johnson, 
whilst the latter was on his well-known tour to the Hebrides. The great critic was pleased to 
pronounce favourably on Kenneth MacAulay' s book. The latter left two sons — Aulay, who settled 
in England, and John, who was grandfather of the late Lord Macaulay.'' 

Another branch of the ancient Amlaffe or Olaves settled, at a very early period, in Lennox, and 
for many centuries their representatives were the thanes or Earls of Lennox. From this house sprang 
the MaoAulays oiArd-na- Capull, in Dumbartonshire ; and from the latter are derived the MaoAulays 
of the Glynnes of Antrim. Buchanan, of Auchmar, states that in his time [1793], "the principal 
residence of the laird of ArncapU is the castle of Ardineaple, in the shire of Dumbarton, situated 
upon the north side of the Frith of Clyde, opposite the town of Greenock."' In the same paragraph, 

<* See an interesting letter from Capt. 0. W. L. Thomas, dened tte remainder to maintain Mb wasteful expenditure, 

in the Athmctum, for March 31, 1860. Among other children, Aulay had a daughter, Jane, mar- 

' A writer in Notes and Queries, (June 16, I860,) adopts ried to Sir James SmoUett, of BonhUl, father of Archibald, 

the common form of the word Ardineaple, and states that of Balquhum, and grand&ther of the author of Eoderick 

itmeans, in Gaelic, the 'promontory of the mare,' an inter- Random. Archibald, the successor of Aulay, was one of 

pretation, he adds, " exactly corresponding with a conspi- the Commissioners of Justiciary appointed for trying the 

cuous feature of their lands on the shores of the Garelooh, adherents of the Coyenant, in Dumbartonshire. His son 

Dumbartonshire." We make the following extracts from Aulay sold the Laggarie and Blairvadden portions of the 
this very interesting letter, written by a gentleman signing ■ estate to Dr. George MacAulay, of London, reputed to be 

Joseph Irving, Dumbarton ; — " In accordance with a scheme a cadet of the fkmily. A nephew of the same name sold the 

of succession settled in 1614, Sir Aulay was succeeded in last remnant of the once wide paternal inheritance. From 

the property by his sou Alexander, with whose grandson, the dismantled condition of the old castle of Ardineaple, 

Aulay, began the decline of the fkmily (at Ard-na-Capull}. longer residence in it was impossible, and this Aulay, the 

He alienated a considerable portion of the estate, and bur- last of the old stock at Ardineaple, sought a shelter for his 
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he states that "the next of that name to the family of Arnoaple is the representative of Major 
Eobert MaoAulay, a gentleman of good estate in Glenarm, in the Coanty of Antrim, in Ireland, in 
■which county a great many of the surname reside." ' On a tombstone in the old church-yard of 
Layd, near Cushindall, it is stated that the first ot the GlenvUle family was Alexander MaoAulay, 
of Ferdincaple, who came to Ulster in the Scotch army of Charles I. Perdinoaple is probably 
another name for Ard-na-capuU ; but a greater error is the supposition that the above-named 
Alexander was the first of the MaoAulays who settled in the Glens. There is no doubt that they 
came to the Antrim coast with the MacDonnells, early in the sixteenth century, as the name occurs 
frequently in connexion with the district of Cushindall long before the coming of the Scottish force 
in the reign of Charles I. There are still the remains of an old pile of some description on the 
south-eastern slope of Trostan mountain, originally built by the MacDonnells and MaoAulays. It 
is known in the locality as Caislin Surleloiff but of what character the erection really was — ^whether 
castle or cairn — appears to be a matter of doubt. MoSkimmin regards the ruins as those of a cairn, 
and the tradition that both MacBonnells and MaoAulays were concerned in its construction would 
lead to this conclusion ; but the traditionary name (Caislin Surleboy) implies that the place afforded 
a temporary residence, at least, for that chieftain. 

In the year 1613, there was an Inquisition at Carrickfergus, and the first name on the grand 
jury list was that of Brian Boy MacAulay, of the Glinns. The Alexander MaoAulay who figures 
on the tombstone in Layd, as direct from ' Ferdincaple,' was the son of ""Brian Boy, and may pro- 
bably have held a commission in the army of Munro, in Ulster. He married Alice, the daughter 
of Archibald Stewart, of BaUintoy, by whom he left a family. His eldest son, also called Alexander, 
inherited the family property at GlenviUe, and married Mildred, daughter of the Eev. Adam Beid, 
by whom the lands known as Brumnagessan, near Bushmills, came into the possession of the 
MacAulays. This property afterwards passed from the family by marriage of his daughter Rose to 
Archibald Dunlop,* to whom it was handed over as her marriage-portion, and with whose represeu • 

houseless tead at Lagarrie, where lie died, aboat 1767. I at Ballymena, on the 8th of April, 1635, to investigate the 

have not been ahle to trace the main Hue of the family after title. Thia business was condacted hy Robert Adair, Wm. 

this ; it may be quite correct — as stated by your correspon- Houston, Bobert Bath, and John Kearns, — the two former of 

dent, ' J. A. M.' — that the representation of this ancient whom are described as Esquires, and the two latter as 

house devolved upon John MacAulay, town clerk of Dum- Gentlemen. The following is a list of the names of the 

barton about the close of last century. At least, one of the jury on that occasion, which includes the names and resi- 

daughters and a number of the grand-children survive." dences of the leading gentry of the County of Antrim at the 

f Brief Etuiuiry into the Genealogy and Resent state of period referred to, and as such, it is not witbout interest : — 
ancient Scottish Surnames, page 79. Arthur Oge O'Neale, of Iveagh, Gent. 

gThe Dunlops originally came ftom the Scottish island CahUl Oge O'Hara, of L. Eane, Gent, 

of Arran, and settled on the Antrim coast early in the Alex. Abemethy, of Antrim, Gent, 

seventeenth century. Bryan, or Bryce Dunlop obtained a Alex. Houston, of Denniscan, Gent, 

grant of lands fi'om Sir Bandall MacDonnell, situated Geo. Jackson, of Antrim, Gent, 

between BaUycastle and BaUintoy, but it would appear that Charles Trueman, of TuUyragnah, Gent, 

some diifieulty arose respecting the manner in which the Bobert Young, of Cloughmills, Gent, 

lands were conveyed to him, and an Inquisition was held David Moore, of Ballyhome, Gent, 
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tatives it remains at the present day. Besides his daughter Rose, Alexander MaoAulay left one son, 
also named Alexander. The latter became distinguished as a lawyer : not, however, so much by 
any remarkable display of talent, as by severe application. He was appointed a King's Counsel at 
a time when that distinction was considered of much greater importance than at the present day. 
As a reward for his somewhat rigorous defence of ecclesiastical rights and privileges, he was 
elevated to the position of a Judge in the Consistorial Court. Mr. MacAulay had written several 
political tracts, but one in particular had attracted a large share of public notice. This pamphlet, 
entitled Property Inviolable, was published in the year 1737; and in its pages the author assails the 
Irish House of Commons in no measured terms, for taking to itself the right of deciding upon the 
claims of the clergy to the Tithe of Agistment. In 1763, he published An Enquiry into the 
Legality of Pensions on the Irish Establishment, and forcibly denounced the whole system. The 
concluding sentence will give our readers an idea of the author's sentiments on this question, as well 
as of his style in treating it : — " If such pensions be found on the Irish Establishment, let them be 
struck off, and let the perfidious advisers be branded with indelible characters of public infamy, 
adequate, if possible, to the dishonour of their crimes." During the greater part of his life, Mr. 
MacAulay had been an active and troublesome opponent to the English Government in Ireland, but 
his opinions and impressions in this respect were changed very much during the administration of 
the Earl of Hertford. In the year 1 766, he published a tract in vindication of Septennial Parliaments, 
in opposition, as he states, to an author who, " under the mask of patriotism," had written to recom- 
mend the adoption of Triennial Parliaments. He had not the satisfaction of witnessing the estab- 

Alex. Macnagbten, of Oldstone, Gent. Clogher and Ballymoy. The latter was a bran ch of the 

WiUiam MacPhederis, of Camglass, Gent. Dunynie Castle MacKeills. The female christlan-naitte 

Biohd. O'Haia, of Binmeagan, Gent. Rose prevailed in this family throughout all its branches. 

Daniel Macaulay, of Bromeagan, Gent. John Dunlop's son by Sose MaeNeale was named Archibald, 

Laughlia MacNeale, of Dunseverick, Gent. and was married to Bose, daughter of Alexander Macaolay, 

Neal Roy O'Hagan, of Dimseverick, Gent. as above stated. The son .lohn married Anne, daughter of 

Danl. Maclvor Roy O'Keale, of Aghanlogher, Gent. Alexander Boyd, of Clare Park, near Ballycastle. The 

The above gentlemen, being duly sworn, stated that the present representative of the family is Dr. Dunlop, of 

lands in question had been alienated by the Earl of Antrim Drmnnagessan, He holds the property originally granted 

to Bryee Bonlop, and that " the alienation was made, the to his ancestor by Sir Randall MacBonnell, consisting of 

permission of our late Lord the King (James I.) not being the townland of Gortconny (Oort-eoTiaidA, 'field of the 

had or obtained, and that all and each said premises were Fire-wood,') and the Mill at Ballycastle. 

held, and are now only held, in fee by military service." The Danlops were thus connected with the leading 

The iirst settler of the Dunlop family married Christian families of the district. Their original place of sepulture 

Stewart, the daughter of John Stewart, &om Bute, who was Bamoan, where an old fomily tomb-stone, although now 

cameaboutthe same time, 1612, and was locatedatBallintoy, in a very shattered state, still preserves the name of Bryce 

Their son, Bryce Dunlop, married Jane Boyd, daughter of Dunlop. 

another Scottish house in the vicinity. Their son, John The writer is indebted for the above particulars to the 

Dunlop, married Rose, daughter of John MacNeale, of kindness of Robert Givin, Esq. Coleraine. 

VOL. vni. 2 c 
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lishment of Octennial Parliaments, 'wHch soon afterwards took place, during the administration of 
lord Townsend. Mr. MacAulay died on the 13tli of July, 1766, after a laborious life, devoted 
very much to the duties of his profession. He was member of Parliamesrt for Thomastown at the 
time of his decease. He married, early in life, Margaret, the eldest daughter of Hugh Boyd, Esq. 
of BaUycastle. She died in 1782. Mrs. MacAulay was a lady of very superior attainments, and 
had the reputation of being a most exemplary wife and mother. The children of this marriage 
were two sons and two daughters. The eldest son, Alexander, was educated for the Bar, but settled 
on the family estate of Glenville, and married Julia, the daughter of Sir Archibald Acheson, after- 
wards created Viscount Gosford. Mr. MacAulay was High Sheriff for the County of Antrim, in 
the year 1766. He died in 1817, aged 83 years. The elder of the two daughters married Mr. 
Adair, of Ballyraena, and the younger John Godley, Esq., of the County Armagh. The latter is 
described as a highly gifted and accomplished woman. 

The younger son, Hugh Macaulay, became somewhat distinguished as a literary writer, and 
was believed by many people, both before and after his death, to have been the author of the cele- 
brated Letters signed Junius. He was bom on the 6th of April, 1 746, at BaUycastle, County 
of Antrim, his mother's native place. AVlilst attending a school in Ship-street, Dublin, 
he had as class-feUows, Lord Clare and Henry Grattan. Soon after the death of his father, 
in 1 766, he removed to London, and became intimately acquainted with Edmund Burke, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, David Garrick, and other members of the distinguished association known as Tfie Literary 
Club. This youth — for Macaulay was only twenty years of age on goiag to London — supported a 
highly respectable rank solely by the efforts of his pen. He had been left a small property by his 
grandfather, Hugh Boyd of BaUycastle, but when it came into his possession, it was so encumbered 
with annuitants as to afford him very little assistance. His grandfather's will required that he should 
take the name of Boyd, which he accordingly did, without the ceremony of obtaining the license 
usually taken out on such occasions from the CoUege of Arms. In 1776, Hngh Macaulay Boyd 
returned for a time to the county of Antrim, and seems to have had a deep interest in the result of 
the famous election which took place in that year. Assuming thenow deplume of "A Freeholder," he 
addressed twelve letters to the Independent Electors of Antrim in favour of James Willson, Esq., 
whom Boyd terms a " constitutional candidate," and whose election was enthusiastioaUy won, 
mainly by means of these letters, in the very teeth of aU the aristocratic influences of the county. 
These remarkable Letters were written, most probably, in the house now known as the Mansion, at 
BaUycastle, which was built by his grandfather, Hugh Boyd, in 1 738, and is at present occupied 
by Alexander Boyd, the great-great-grandson of the latter. The first letter was dated the 5th of 
February, and the last on the 9th of April, 1776. They were written with an elegance and power 
worthy the author of Junius, whoever he may have been. Perhaps the opening sentences in the 
first of the series may be considered as a fair sample of the whole : " We are no longer sunk in the 
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dead repose of despotisms and long Parliaments ; those stagnations of corruption and filth shall no 
longer poison the land. Alba navtis stella refulsit, the returning day-star of the Constitution again 
iUamines the political hemisphere, and displays to us the moment which restores to us our political 
rights : the power which wo delegated, and the trust we conferred, reverts to us. The Constitution 
regenerates, and the new birth inspires new vigour. As the giant received renovation of strength 
from touching his mother Earth, so the rights of the people acquire new spring and force when 

brought back to their original parent source, the people's voice The vital blood 

ebbs back to the heart of the Constitution. Let us imitate the wisdom of Nature, and we shall 
attain its successful effects. Let us give the vital streams again to flow through their constitutional 
channels, for so shall the breath of the whole body be restored, and its strength re-established. 
Every part of it shall revive and flourish. The ghastly countenance of poverty and servitude shall 
brighten into the smUe of happiness and the triumph of liberty." The "Freeholder " had it aU his 
own way, although the name of the writer was unknown during the electioneering struggle, and was 
only discovered afterwards from a small portion of the manuscript copy which the printer at the Bel/ait 
Newa-Letter office had neglected to destroy. There was no doubt, however, as to the authorship; and 
it is rather remarkable that the teachings of the Freeholder ai'e so little known or appreciated in the 
County of Antrim at the present day. The letters were republished, in a pamphlet form, from the 
columns of the News- Letter, soon after the election; but whether they ever appeared in any other 
shape afterwards in Belfast, I cannot say. The pamphlet containing them had no name on the title- 
page, not even that of the bookseller or printer. When Mr. George Chalmers anxiously hunted for a 
copy of it, he wrote to Stephen Haven, at Belfast, who had been Solicitor-General at the Bahamas, 
and received a reply from that gentleman, written on the 19th of October, 1799, containing the 
following passage : — " I wiU make a point of searching the booksellers' shops for the pamphlet you 
write for ; the Letters are within the recollection of several of my acq[uaintance, who teU me they 
were written by a MacAulay-Boyd, who went to India with Lord Macartney." 

But although forgotten now, the IVeeholier's addresses seem to have done their work very 
effectively at the time. On reading over Mr. James Willson's several communications to the 
" Independent Electors of the County of Antrim," addressed to them from " Gillgorm," we suspect 
that Boyd wrote some of them also. The other candidates on that occasion were John O'Neill, 
(afterwards created Lord O'Neill), Seymour Conway, of the Hertford family, Hugh Skeflngton, 
(afterwards Lord Massereene), and Marriot Dalway, of Bella-HUl. Messrs.WiUson and Dalway, the 
popular candidates, were triumphantly elected ; whilst the three candidates supplied from the three 
noble houses already mentioned were doomed to utter defeat. At a very numerous and highly 
respectable meeting assembled at Belfast, to celebrate the success of the independent interest, the 
following are a few — and only a few — of the toasts that were proposed and unanimously adopted : — 

" Prosperity to Ireland; and may her other counties imitate our example, and partake our success." 
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"May the Sleetora of Ireland never chcose thoie to represent them who are hired to letray them." 
"May the spirit of the Constitution live, and may we never he haunted hy the ghost of ii." 
" May the King lose his had servants, and the people get good ones." " The British Flag, and may it 
never fly in the face of its maker." " The Ut of July, 1690." " The \%th June, 1776, and may it 
he to the County of Antrim what the \5th was to the British Empire — its complete £nfranehisement." 
"Permanence and security to the independent spirit and the constitutional rights of the people." 
"A speedy and happy reconciliation between Great Britain and America." 

We fancy the Freeholder tad something to do even in the matter of preparing these and nume- 
rous other similar " sentiments" for the mouths of our good citizens at that stirring period. 

Equal, and if possible, greater enthusiasm prevailed throughout other parts of the county. 
The following extracts, from a letter dated Ballymena, June 22, may be quoted as an iUustration : — 

" On Thursday, tho 20th instant, Mr. Willson dined here, on his return from being elected 
Enight of the Shire for this county. His entrance into this town was truly pleasing and magni- 
ficent, being escorted by at least 20,000 persons, whose acclamations and countenances bore the 
most expressive testimony of heartfelt transport, which exceeded anything I ever saw or heard of 
in this kingdom. The order and regularity which was observed in the arrangement of so great a 
number gave additional grandeur to their appearance. Ten thousand men, with blue cockades, and 
hearts elated by the restoration of Liberty to the county, went foremost in array; next to these, 400 
free-masons, attired in their jewels, armed with carabines for the purpose of saluting, and preceded 
by a large band of music, and colours made for the occasion, descriptive of their different Lodges, 
and embroidered with various emblematical figures ; to these succeeded 500 young women, habited 
in white, ornamented with blue ribbons, and carrying green boughs in their hands : the leader of 
those patriot virgins bore a large garland richly decorated, and the animated daughters of liberty 
closed their fair train with a female band of music, who, with infinite spirit and address, played 
Britons strike home, and several other tunes, suited to the joy of a happy multitude. Immediately 
after followed Mr. WiUson, attended by the delegates of the several baronies, who so gloriously con- 
ducted the independent interest, and who will be revered by the latest posterity for their firm and 
virtuous exertions in the cause of liberty. A thousand horsemen terminated the procession, which, 
(exclusive of the multitudes that crowded through the fields,) occupied at least a mile and a-half of 
the road. During the dinner which followed, many patriotic songs were performed by the fair 
choir, in whose vivid looks the blushing glow of rural health and the genial fire of liberty seemed 
contending to emulate each other. The evening was concluded with bonilres, universal illuminationB, 
and festivity."'' 

From Antrim Hugh MacAulay went to Dublin, and was called to the Bar during the Easter 

k See an admirable volume entitled Sistorical CcHUctiona Vnion mth Great Britain, pp. 138, 136. This volnme wa« 
relative to tTie Ttmn ofBdfast,fTom tfte Earliest Periodto He printed and sold by George Benmck, No. 1 Nortli-street, 1817, 
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Term of 1776, by his new name, Hugh. MacAulay Boyd. The attractions of London, however, 
were such as he could not withstand, and he soon found himself in that great world, or wilderness, 
once more. Athough he possessed almost every q^ualiftcation necessary to constitute a great lawyer, 
it is to be regretted that he devoted his time and energies to the comparatively humble employ- 
ment of writing occasional pamphlets, to meet the pressing wants of thfe hour. By this moans he 
contrived to support his family in a respectable position ; but unfortunately his own habits had 
become too expensive, and in the year 1780, he sought for and obtained the situation of second 
secretary to Lord Macartney, who was about to proceed on his well-known mission to India. He 
sailed in the same packet with his lordship, and arrived at Madras in the month of June, 1781. 
In addition to the regular duties of his office, he started a newspaper entitled the Madras Courier, 
of which he was both proprietor and editor, and which he conducted for a time with distinguished 
abUity and success. In 1793, he commenced a series of periodical essays, under the name of the 
Indian Observer, which he published in a weekly paper called the Sircwrah. These essays were 
written in his usual elegant and vigorous style. The first number of the series appeared on the 9th 
of September, 1793, and the fifty-third and last, on the 16th of September, 1794. On the 19th of 
the following month, Mr. Boyd died, in the forty-eighth year of his age. 

The "Works of Hugh Mao Aulay Boyd, with an Account of his Life and Writings, by Laurence 
Dundas Campbell, were published in 2 vols. 8vo., 1798-1800. Mr. Campbell firmly believed, and 
ingeniously argued, that Boyd was Junius. 

In 1816, George Chalmers, Esq., P.R.S., S.A., published a pamphlet entitled " The Author 
of Junius Ascertained from Direct Proofs, and a Concatenation of Circumstances amounting to 
Moral Demonstration." In 1819, Chalmers brought out a new edition of the above, "With a Post- 
script, evincing that Boyd wrote Junius, and not Francis." 

Without wishing to attach any undue importance to the arguments put forward by the writers 
now mentioned, we think the statement of them will be interesting to Antrim readers, at least, and 
under this impression, we beg to present the following summary, derived principally from the 
pamphlet of Mr. Chalmers. We do not, of course, intend to cite all the arguments in detail, to 
prove that Hugh MaoAulay Boyd was Junius, but such only as appear to bear more immediately on 
the great controversy, which time, instead of allaying, seems rather to render more intense 
every year: — 

I. Our readers are aware that the Letters of Junius originally appeared in a London news- 
paper called the Public Advertiser. The printer of this paper, Woodfall, had a confidential apprentice 
named William Woods, who was permitted to open the letters and papers sent for publication to 
the office. This person regularly opened the letters signed Junius, as they arrived, and became, of 
course, quite familiar with the hand-writing. On being afterwards shown a facsimile of Boyd's 
writing, which Lord Macartney pronounced to be very exact, Woods instantly, and without hesits- 
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tion, declared his conviction that it was written by the same hand which wrote the letters of Junius. 
His conviction was founded on the perfect similarity — ^the identical sameness, in fact — of punctuation 
and formation of the letters, which appeared to him to characterize the two specimens submitted to 
his inspection. The foreman in Woodfall's office and a journeyman also, named Burton, fully con- 
curred in the belief and statement of WUliam Woods. 

II. A curious argument was founded on the fact of Boyd's absence, for a time, from London, 
during the period of the publication of the letters of Junius. Hugh Boyd, of Ballycastle, died in 
1 765, leaving a small estate to his grandson, Hugh MaoAulay, failing a Hugh Boyd then settled in 
Philadelphia. In December, 1768, the latter died, without issue, leaving the path to possession 
clear for Hugh MacAulay, then residing in London. The news reached the latter in April, 1769, 
and at the end of that month he started for BaUycastle, to look after this property. Now comes 
a curunia coincidence, at least. The_^r«^ letter ot Junius appeared on the 21st of January, 1769; 
Sir William Draper replied on the 26th ; and during Pebruary and March Junius was chiefly occupied 
with this antagonist. The ninth, tenth, and eleventh letters of Junius were dated respectively on 
the 10th, 21st, and 24th of April. 7%re was then a pause in the worh. At the end of five weeks 
Junius reappeared in his celebrated letter to the Duke of Grafton, dated on the 30th of May. But 
let it be observed that, in the interval, Sir "William Draper had published a letter dated from Clifton, 
which appeared on the 1st of May, and which, it has been argued, could not have been read by 
Junius, as the latter never replied to it, although it charged him with uttering falsehoods, and 
' skulking in the dark, under the mean subterfuge of a mask.' The absence of Boyd from Lon- 
don, attending to his private affairs in the County of Antrim during this interval of five weeks, 
between the 24th of April and the 30th of May, is a circumstance to which the advocates of his 
identity with Junius attach prominent importance. 

III. The next argument is supplied by John Almon, the well-known bookseller in Piccadilly. 
From a letter or statement written by him on the 10th of December, 1798, at Buzmoor, near 
Hemel-Hampstead, the following passage is quoted : — "In October, 1 769, a meeting of the proprietors 
of the London Mening Post was held at the Queen's Arms, St. Paul's Churchyard. Mr. Woodfally 
the printer of the Pullie Advertiser, was present. There was a conversation concerning newspapers, 
and other such topics, in the course of which something was said that caught Mr. Woodfall's attention, 
and he immediately remarked that he 'had a letter from Junius in his pocket, which he had just 
received, wherein there was a passage that related to the subject before them, and he would read it.' 
This letter consisted of three or four sheets of foolscap, and whilst Mr. WoodfaU was reading one 
sheet, the other sheets lay on the table, and I saw them in common with the company then present, 
but did not take them into my hands. The moment I saw thehand- writing I had a strong suspicion 
that it was Mr. Boyd's, whose handwriting I knew, having received several letters fi^m him con- 
cerning books. I took no notice of the matter at the moment; but the next time that Mr. Boyd 
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called on me, (for he was in the habit of frequently calling at my house in Piccadilly,) I said to 
him that I had seen a part of one of Juniui letters in manuscript, -which I believed was his hand- 
writing. He changed colour instantly, and, after a short pause, said, ' the similarity of hand- 
writing is not a conclusive fact.' These were the first grounds of my suspicion." 

In the same letter which contains these statements, Mr. Almon also mentions that during the 
time the prosecutions were going on against the printer and publisher of Junius' letter to the King, 
Mr. Boyd never once called on him (Almon), although previously he had been in the habit, regularly, 
of calling two or three times in the week. After the prosecution terminated, Mr. Boyd resumed his 
usual custom of visiting the book-shop in Piccadilly as before. Almon also states that during the 
publication of these letters the writer must have resided in London, which no gentleman of high 
rank would have done for the space of three years continuously (1769-1772), for the mere gratifi- 
cation of his political propensities. But Almon farther aiflrms that, of the many distinguished 
persons to whom the letters were ascribed, none were annoyed by the imputation, simply because 
it was baseless as regarded them ; whereas, when it was merely hinted that Mr. Boyd was Juniut, 
both he and his wife became seriously alarmed. Almon concludes by stating that Boyd concealed 
his authorship of the WTiig, and that very competent judges had frequently declared, to his know- 
ledge, there were passages to be found in it, equal in eloquence and power, to any portions of the 
letters of Junius. 

IV. Mrs. Boyd' positively stated that her husband commenced to write for the Public Advertiser 
at the close of the year 1768, and continued his contributions during all the period in which the 
letters of Junius were being published in that paper. She affirmed that he never took in the paper 
during those three years, but always made a point of seeing it somewhere else ; that he was in the 
habit of placing his contributions not in Mr. Woodfall's letter-box, but in some penny post-offlce at 
a distance ; that in their walks together he often asked her to post them, instead of doing so himself, 
and that she very soon began to suspect that her husband and Junius were identical. In one letter, 
No. 67, addressed to the Duke of Grafton, she was astounded to meet certain anecdotes respecting 
Lord Imham, Miss Davis, and Mr. Nisbit, one of her guardians, which she had communicated in 
confidence to Mr. Boyd, and which she knew had been very carefully concealed bjr the parties 
concerned. 

V. On the 1 5th of April, 1786, there appeared the following paragraph in the General Advertiser : 
— " When Lord Macartney went to Madras, it is well known that Junius went with his lordship. 
He made himself useful to his lordship by taking some speeches at the India House ; no man had 
ever a better memory, or a better knack at taking speeches than Junius. He is a native of Iiieland, 

' " Hugh MacAulay Esq., of the Parish of St. Paul, Coyent day of December, 1767, by me, George Baiter." The bride- 
Oarden, Batchelor, and Frances Morphy, of this parish, groom Iuidnotattainedhi3twenty-seeondyear,andthe bride 
Spinster, were married in this chnrch by License, this 29th was yoonger, beautifiil, and not withont a respectable dovry. 
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and received his education at the college of Dublin." Although. Mr. Boyd is not mentioned here by 
name, his wife deemed it necessary to send a friendly message to the office of the paper, requesting 
that no similar paragraph referring to her husband might be permitted to appear, as she feared such 
notices would injure his interests in India. Not satisfied with this, she enclosed the paragraph to 
Mr. Boyd, urging him to contradict it without delay, if not true, as he must be sensible that, should 
Buch a report gain credit, it would materially injure his prospects. But this request, although 
frequently repeated by her, was never complied with. Mr. Boyd replied to all the other portions 
of her letters in order, but never alluded to the report, either to deny or acknowledge its truth. 

As the paragraph stated, Boyd was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and was remarkable 
for his retentive memory. During his college days, he occasionally astonished his associates by 
repeating speeches at full length, which he had heard spoken in the Irish House of Commons. 

VI. John Murray, of Mnrraythwait, Esq., a leading magistrate and deputy-lieutenant of 
Dumfriesshire, wrote as follows, on the 23rd of May, 1800: — "Colonel Diron, with whom I had 
lately a good deal of conversation on the subject of the writer oi Junius, informed me that he was 
well acquainted with Mr. Boyd, at Madras, that he greatly admired his talents, as indeed everybody 
else did, and had not the least doubt of his having written the letters signed Junius." 

VII. M. Bonneearrire was sent by the Prench Government on a confidential mission to India, 
and whilst there, became acquainted with Mr. Boyd. They met frequently at the house of Sir 
John MacPherson, and on one of these occasions, Boyd confidentially admitted, to his French friend, 
that he was really the author of the letters signed Junius, but requested BonnecarrJre not to mention 
the circumstance to any one for the present. Long afterwards, in the year 1802, Sir John 
MacPherson and M. Bonnecair^re met again, in London, and the following reference to this question 
has been preserved by Sir John: — "In one of Bonnecarrere'a visits to me, he saw the picture of 
the late Mr. Hugh Boyd in my library. He inquired earnestly about him, as they had met at many 
friendly parties at my house, in the year 1785, in Bengal. I told him that our worthy friend 
Mr. Boyd was no more, and that he died in India. ' Then,' said Mens. Bonneoarrere, ' I am at 
liberty to open to you a confidential declaration, which he made to me on an express condition, that 
I should not mention it to you in his lifetime, viz.: that he was the author of Junius' Letters' 
M. Bonnecarr^re added, ' this communication took place one night that we remained alone at your 
table, in the Government House, and he seemed most anxious that I should not mention the 
fact to you.' " 

Such, then, are some of the principal arguments which have been employed to identify 
Junius with Hugh MacAulay Boyd, and although they do not amount to positive proof, they 
at least supply "evidence to go to the jury in support of the affirmative." We leave the 
matter simply as we found it, without venturing to express an opinion one way or other, 
hut protesting against the dogmatic style in which Boyd's qualifications as a writer have 
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been ignored, or disparaged, by some who had their own particular theories about Junius to 
support. Such persons have probably never read Boyd's Whig, or Ma Freeholder, else they might 
have wavered somewhat in the conclusion that he was incapable of writing the letters signed Junim. 
It is believed that those among his intimate friends and associates who cotdd form an opinion on 
this subject did not hesitate to express their conviction that his literary powers and political infor- 
mation peculiarly fitted him for such a work. Lord Macartney, although he did not believe that 
Boyd was Junius, believed that he was quite capable of writing those now celebrated letters, and his 
lordship's opinion on a question of [this nature is important. — But enough. Our object was simply 
to state the arguments, without pretending either to indorse or deny them. 

Boyd left one son, Hugh Stuart Boyd, who also devoted himself to literary pursuits. He was 
the author of the following works, viz.: — 1. Select Passages from the Works of St. Chrysostom, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, and St. Basil, translated from the Greek, 8vo, 1806. This publication was 
noticed in the Edinburgh Beview, vol. xxiv., pp. 58, 72. 2. A Selection from the Poems and Writings 
of Gregory Nazianzen, translated, 8vo, 1814. 3. On Cosmogony, published in the Philos. Magazine, 
1817. 4. JReflections on the Atoning Saori^ce of Jesus Christ, 8vo, 1817. 5. The Fathers not Papists, 
with Discourses and otfter Extracts from their Writings, 8vo, 1834. Mr. Boyd died unmarried. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning was much indebted to his kindness for her education. Prom him the 
poetess derived principally her knowledge of the Greek language. She has devoted three sonnets 
to the subjects of "His Blindness,'" "His Death, 1 848," and "Legacies." The last is as follows : — 
" Three gifts the dying left me, —Aeschylus, 

And Gregory Nazianzen, and a clock, 

Chiming the gradual hours out like a flock 

Of stars whose motion is melodious. 

The books were those I used to read from, thus 

Assisting my dear teacher's soul t' unlock 

The darkness of his eyes. Now, mine they mock. 

Blinded in turn by tears ! now, murmurous 

Sad echoes of my young voice, years agone 

Entoning from these leaves the Grecian phrase, 

Return and choke my utterance. Books lie down 

In silence on the shelf there, within gaze ; 

And thou, clock, striking the hour's pulses on. 

Chime in the day which ends t^se parting days .'" 

In a note, Mrs. Browning says — " There comes a moment in life when even gratitude and 

affection turn to pain, as they do now with me. This excellent and learned man, enthusiastic for 

the good and the beautiful, and one of the most simple and upright of human beings, passed out of 

vox. vni. 2 D 
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his long darkness (he was blind) througli death in the summer of 1848, Dr. Adam Clarke's 

daughter and biographer, Mrs. Smith, (happier in this than the absent) fulfilling a doubly filial 

duty as she sat by the death-bed of her father's friend and her own." 

The old churchyard of Zayd, near CushindaU, is still, and has been through many generations, 

the family burial-place of the MaoAulays of GlenYille, and of many others of the same name and 

race throughout the Glynns of Antrim. 

{To le oontinmd.J 



EAELY lEISH CALIGEAPHT. 



It is a remarkable fact, that the most important contribution ever made to the literature of the Irish 
language was the work of a man who never set foot on Irish soil. A foreigner, a German, every 
way alien to the genius and manners of the people of this country as they now are, found in Helvetia, 
and other parts of the Continent, monuments of the Irish as they were a thousand years ago, and 
with a magic hand, reconstructed their ancient language, — reviving lost usages, exposing corruptions 
of modern growth, and handing over to the chief surviving representative of this great Celtic family 
ttrationale of their tongue as astonishing as it was unexpected. No Irishman, no matter how high 
his attainments or brilliant his talents, could ever have achieved this splendid result with mere native 
materials ; for, strange to say, Ireland is barren in early monuments of her own language. If we 
except the BooTc of Armagh, we have no manuscript containing vernacular matter of a date anterior 
to A.D. 1100. The Liher Eymnorum, the Leahhar »a h-Uidhre, the Booh ofZeimter, the Speckled 
Book of MacEgm, the Books of Ballymote and Lecan, (all existing in the libraries of Trinity CoEege, 
Dublin, and the Koyal Irish Academy,) are the chief and earliest repositories of our native literature. 
No doubt, they contain compositions which lay claim to great antiquity: — the Amhra of ColumoUle, 
the Hymn of Fiech, the Vision of Adamuan, and the Feilire of .^ngus, profess to range from the 
sixth to the ninth centuries; and the best authorities pronounce them to be of considerable antiquity, 
even in their present form. But the philologist can detect in them either the modernizing hands 
of successive copyists, or the incurable corruption of ignorant transcribers. At home, mocemon 
proved almost fatal to the ancient language ; abroad, it was otherwise ; the matter once committed 
to writing was not reproduced, for the great performances of the Irish on the Continent were 
impulsive and intermittent ; hence, there were no new versions of old compositions, and the chances 
were very great against the preservation of an Irish book. But when it did survive, it was read as 
long as the contemporary or succeeding generation could employ it ; and then, when it became a 
dead letter, its beauty as a curiosity, or veneration for it as a relique, effected its safe transmission to 
future ages. "With records of this class John Caspar Zeuss dealt ; they were not numerous, but they 



